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LETTERS 


Wants Church Union Reprints 
Sirs: 

I have read with absorbing interest the 

editorials on church union in THE OUT- 
LOOK (Nov. 15, 22, 29, Dec. 27). 
They are forceful and, to me, thoroughly 
convincing, but could they not be given 
wider circulation? Granting that THE 
OUTLOOK is widely read, there are still 
many who don’t have access to its en- 
lightening pages. 

As a suggestion, and merely that, could 
those editorials not be made in compact 
pamphlet form? 





JOHN D. SMITH 
Forest City, N. C. 


Editor’s Note—It is the hope of the edi- 
tors that such an arrangement can be 
made when the series is completed—some 
weeks or months hence. Meanwhile, they 
will be glad to learn how great the de- 
mand is for a reprinting of these edito- 
rials. 


No Red Letter Day—Yet 


Sirs: 

‘ I'm just a plain housewife but 
THE OUTLOOK keeps me thinking while 
the tasks of home are done. I heartily 
agree with Douglas Brown (“Does the 
Church Want Its Women Leaders?” THE 
OUTLOOK, Dee. 20) and the day the 
church asks women what they are think- 


ing and praying about will indeed be a 
red letter day. But the day they seek 
our ideas, and counsel will be after 


my generation at the earliest! 
ELIZABETH W. (Mrs. L. E.) ALFORD 
Petersburg, Va, 


Sirs: 

A woman's church work—both individ- 
ually and in organizations—should be en- 
tirely auxiliary to that of the men’s 
courts from General Assembly to Session 
—and I mean auxiliary in the strict Latin 
sense of help or aid. She should be alert 
the and the weakness of her 
church and ready to lend a hand that the 
work may forward. She should cheer 
her pastor, inspire the young people, teach 
the Bible and open her home to the people 


to needs 


£o 


of her community and to visiting minis- 

ters and missionaries. Her life should be 

void of offence toward God and man. 
(NAME WITHHELD) 


Highly Recommended 
Sirs: 

I understand that “The Presbyterian of 
the South” is now called THE PRESBY- 
TNIORIAN OUTLOOK. I have never taken 
this paper but it has been highly recom- 
mended to me. [ understand I can enter 
an introductory subscription of 26 weeks 
for $1.00. . 

MRS. S. J. BAXTER 

Houston, Texas 


More Conscientious Objectors 
Sirs: 

Your editor’s note appended to the let- 
ter of Mrs. James A. Harkins (November 
15) states regarding members of our 
Southern Presbyterian Church that “how- 
ever many there may have been, there are 
only three on the list of conscientious ob- 
jectors at the present time.” 

With the same spirit of fairness which 
you doubtless intended, let me correct the 
italse impression which that statement and 
others like it always convey. What you 
say is doubtless true according to your 
terms. But it is not the whole truth by 
any means. What, for example, is “the 
list” you mention? Is my name on it as 
one who registered “Conscientious Objec- 
tor?” A 

Although I am not a “pacifist” accord- 
ing to any non-pacifist’s definition of that 
term I have yet seen, still I am a consci- 
entious Objector to modern war, its spirit, 
its method, and-its fruits. I do believe 
that for every Christian (who takes Jesus 
seriously) life must be a constant battle 
requiring daily effort and sacrifice, and 
that every Christian should be willing to 
hazard health and life, if need be, in that 
struggle. Moreover, in fighting that good 
fight of faith the Christian may and 
should use every method and force con- 
sistent with the Christian spirit and pur- 
pose. However, it has been and still is 
my conviction (held, I trust, in humility 
and tolerance) that modern war is a 
method which I as a Christian cannot con- 
scientiously use as being consistent with 
the Christian spirit and purpose, 

I registered as a conscientious objector. 





Challenge to the 


to lead the world. 
through all ages; 
but by strength of soul, 


bells of heaven ringing. 


shall reign forever and ever. 





J. J. MURRAY, Minister, Lexington, Va.: 
our church in 1945 is the call to pioneer in race relations inside 
the church, showing to the world that whatever discriminations and 
segregations may seem to worldly society inescapable, within the 
church we accept no limitations on our Christian democracy, and 
thus putting ethical realism into our evangelism and giving pungency 
to our professions of Christian brotherhood. 


W. E. DAVIS, Coal Operator, Chattaroy, W. Va.: 

Not by force—God has shown this impossible 
not by isms—mental gymnastics breed distrust; 
won through service to man. 
the world want our America to grow souls instead of soldiers. 


HUNTRR B. BLAKELY, President, Queens College, Charlotte, N. C.: 
1945 let the church be the church of her Lord. 
earthly confusion, let her witness to eternal realities and set the 

Let her message be clear that God’s salva- 

tion abundantly is revealed in Christ. 

as the Judge and Lord of history whose victory is sure and who 


Church in 1945 


One of the clearest calls to 


God wants our America 
God and 


In 
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But the draft board listed my name and 
the names of all the other ministers in 
our chureh who registered as conscien- 
tious objectors simply as “ministers of the 
gospel” and carefully avoided any men- 
tion of their conscientious-objector status 
in giving out statistics for “the lists.” I 
know of other ministers who registered 
as I did. I also know older ministers in 
our church who, though they did not have 
to register, are conscientious objectors. 
And there are women (both young and 
old) in the membership of our church who 
are conscientious objectors. 

This is humbly presented for “the 
record” by one whose sincere conviction 
it is that we shall need the mitigating in- 
fluence of such a record when the tides of 
disillusionment are flowing (as they will 
flow) against the church after this war 
is over. 

ATHOL D. CLOUD 

Spring Hill, Alabama 


Calvinistic Tradition 
Sirs: 

When Mr. Livingston issued his feeler 
THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK (Nov. 
22), suggesting that infant baptism has 
lost its meaning and that some other serv- 
ice might more profitably be substituted 
for it, I anticipated a flood of protests re- 
minding him of the Calvinistic tradition 
the Presbyterian Church has always hon- 
ored and followed. I was greatly sur- 
prised when such were not forthcoming 
: . , shocked when many letters agreed 
with Mr. Livingston and suggested a sub- 
stitute for infant baptism. 

I must admit that there should be grave 
concern over the undeniable fact that the 
practice of infant baptism has been ques- 
tioned by many of our ministers and that 
the sacrament has come to lose its mean- 
ing in many cases... . 

The most significant reason for hallow- 
ing the practice lies in a comprehension 
of the essential nature of Calvinism . ‘ 
with emphasis upon the covenant relation- 
ship of man to God. Calvin conclu- 
sively proves that baptism was introduced 
in the place of circumcision and repre- 
sents to us the very same thing which 
that formerly did to the Jews. Be- 
tween circumcision and baptism all the 
difference lies in the external ceremony, 
while the principle part depends on the 
promise and the thing signified, which is 
one and the same. Have we the right to 
say that this promise has been canceled 
today? 

Mr. Livingston seems to have difficulty 
in finding sufficient Scriptural authority 
for infant baptism. I should like to re- 
fer him to the Institutes of The Christian 
Religion, Book IV, Chapter XVI, where 
Calvin discusses this subject at length. 


Baptism and a dedication service differ 
in that one is a God-given sacrament and 
the other is an invention of man, and the 
latter can never be substituted for the 
former. There are many instances of the 
dedication of infants in the Old Testa- 
ment, but in no case did the dedication 
service take the place of circumcision. 


John Calvin, never a respecter of the 
feelings of those who opposed him, closed 
his chapter on infant baptism with these 
words: “This is evidently why Satan 
makes such great exertions in opposition 
to infant baptism; that the removal of 
this testimony of the grace of God may 
cause the promise which it exhibits before 
our eyes gradually to disappear, and at 
length to be forgotten.” - 

BOB SIEDENTOPF 

Memphis, Tennessee 
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Reorganization of Conference 


Marks Toronto Missions Meeting 


Wartime Needs and Increasing Spirit of Cooperation 
Among 124 Boards Credited With Changes in Set-up 


TORONTO, Ont. (RNS).—Reorganization of the Foreign Missions Confer- 
ence of North America, in order that it may conduct its activities more effec- 
tively, was approved at the 51st annual meeting of the conference here. 


The reorganization concerns princi- 
pally the development of ‘“‘area’’ and 
“functional’’ committees, most of them 
with full-time secretaries, and the elec- 
tion of three of four secretaries ‘‘of gen- 
eral services.”’ 

Need for these additional services, it 
was pointed out, grows largely out of 
the war situation, but is also due to in- 
creasing cooperation among the 124 
mission boards and groups affiliated 
with the conference. 

The ‘‘area’’ committees, which are al- 
ready set up or will be created in the 
near future, and which will in most 
eases require secretary-specialists in 
those fields, are: Africa Committee, 
Committee on East Asia, Committee on 
Europe, India Committee, Comittee on 
Cooperation in Latin America, Commit- 
tee on Work Among Moslems, and Phil- 
ippine Committee. 


Functional Agencies Named 


The ‘‘functional’’ committees or agen- 
cies, which will be administered by spe- 
cialists or by the ‘‘secretaries of gen- 
eral services,’’ are: Associated Mission 
Medical Office, Christian Medical Coun- 
cil for Overseas Work, Rural Missions 
Cooperating Committee, Treasurers’ 
yroup, Committee on World Literacy 
and Christian Literature. 

In addition to these, a group of stand- 
ing committees will be appointed in 
Public Relations, Missionary Personnel, 
Anglo-American Churches, International 
Relations and World Peace, and Mission- 
ary Research Library. 

Dr. J. H. Arnup, moderator of the 
United Church of Canada, was elected 
chairman of the Foreign Missions Con- 
ference for 1945 by the 485 delegates 
from every state and province of the 
U. S. and Canada, and representing 
every major Protestant denomination 
and church affiliation. 


Missions Cooperation Stressed 


interdenominational co- 
highlighted Protestant ac- 


Extensive 
operation 





tivity in foreign missions during 1944, 
the conference was informed by Emory 
Ross. 

Among interdenominational projects 
undertaken in the past year to train 
missionaries and candidates were a 
medical course for non-medical mission- 
aries, special rural training courses, and 
streamlined Chinese language training 
courses. An interdenominational school 
for Philippine-bound missionaries is 
scheduled this spring. 

Cooperative postwar planning for 
work in many areas of missionary en- 
terprise is under way, Dr. Ross stated. 


Ask Passport Changes 


Government policy on passports, visas, 
and transportation for missionaries 
should be changed to “‘allow fuller utili- 
zation of the total contribution to global 
understanding and cooperation of the 
American Christian missionary enter- 
prise,” the conference declared. 

The conference asserted that ‘“‘the 
present policy of government does not 
serve the best interests, current and 
long-range, either of the United S‘ates 
or of the United Nations,’’ and recom- 
mended steps to improve the situation. 


Focus on Atlantic Charter 


The conference stressed that ‘‘a moral 
order is the only one in which people 
are able and willing to trust and work 
and live together in peace.’ It called 
upon the governments of Canada and 
the United States ‘‘to give serious atten- 
tion to their responsibilities’ for the 
Atlantic Charter, religious liberty, and 
“dependent areas and peoples.” 

“By so doing,” the conference ob- 
served, “the two governments would 
not only gain for their own citizens the 
maximum assurances of peace, security, 
and prosperity, but would almost cer- 
tainly win the sincere collaboration of 
millions in other countries who now feel 
hopeless and despairing.”’ 


Program of Virginia 
Council is Launched 
With Strong Support 


Staff Named to Direct Work; 
Presbyterians in Leadership 


Hardly knowing how to adjust them- 
selves to the new and growing mani- 
festation of Protestant unity in the 
Commonwealth of Virginia, church 
leaders, following the meeting of the 
Virginia Council of Churches and the 
widely-attended convocation held at the 
same time in Richmond, began setting 
their sights for longrange objectives. A 
budget of approximately $35,000, pro- 
vided by the twelve constituent denom- 
inations (Presbyterians have written 

2,500 into the synod’s budget) assures 
the cooperative bodv of a good start. 
If other groups contemplating a _ re- 
alignment vote favorably, the budget 
may be as much as $50,000 within a 
year. 

Henry Lee Robison, Jr., (a Metho- 
dist) was named executive secretary 
by the council. He has served as direc- 
tor of religious work in state institu- 
tions for some years. Minor C. Miller 
(Churel of the Brethren), former exe- 
cutive secretary of the religious educa- 
tion council of Virginia, was made as- 
sociate executive secretary. Thomas C. 
Allen (a Baptist), director of the in- 
terracial commission, was elected di- 
rector of the council’s department on 
race relations. 


Presbyterian Leadership 

Presbyterians were well represented 
in the movement with the election of 
Ernest Trice Thompson as president of 
the council and with other prominent 
ministers and laymen carrying major 
responsibilities. 

By the time the council was called 
to order twelve denominations had 
voted to join (all except the Baptists 
who will vote on the proposal in Feb- 
ruary); and four church agencies had 
merged their program and resources: 
the Virginia Council of Christian Edu- 
cation; the Virginia Commission on In- 
terracial Cooperation; the Christian 
Youth Council of Virginia, and the 
Church Conference of Social work. Only 
two groups are outside and these are 
planning to become a part of the coun- 
cil, thus bringing all the cooperative 
work now undertaken by the churches 
into one organization. 
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The council’s budget provides $14,- 
600 for the Christian education depart- 
ment; $5,720 for the department on 
race relations; $750 for evangelism; 
$500 each for social education and ac- 
tion, comity and missions, and the youth 
council work. 

Like the only other fully organized 
state council of churches in the South 
(North Carolina) the Virginia council 
is interracial in composition. 

Large crowds gathered for the con- 
vocation at the Grace Covenant Presby- 
terian Church, hearing Roy A. Burk- 
hart, E. Stanley Jones, Walter W. Van 
Kirk, W. Taliaferro Thompson, Presi- 
dent W. TF. Sanger of the Medical Col- 
lege of Virginia, Dr. Thompson, the 
council president, and others. 


Activities Approved 


In adopting a program of work, the 
council approved 2 report of President 
R. B. Montgomery of Lynchburg Col- 
lege, who heads that division of the 
council’s organization. In the depart- 
ment of Christian education, the coun- 
cil looks toward the re-organization of 
existing county and city councils of 
religious education so as to conform 
to the needs of the new relationship, 
and stressed the need of the formation 
of councils in cities and counties where 
none has been formed; the problem of 
a declining Sunday school attendance 
is to be attacked; weekday education in 
the schools will be pushed, already hav- 
ing 73 fulltime teachers employed un- 
der local supervision at a cost of $95,355 
for this year. 

In the realm of social education and 
action the council called the ‘“‘promo- 
tion of a social atmosphere favorable 
to the development and preservation of 
Christian attitudes” a “primary concern 
of Christians,” and said that ‘legislation 
—Federal, state, and local—is one of 
the chief influences in the creation of 
such an atmosphere,” 





recommending 
that ‘the several communions keep con- 
stantly before their members their re- 
sponsibilities as Christians to 
themselves informed 


keep 
concerning, and 
actively participating in, the shaping of 


legislation, especially as this relates to 
social and moral questions. 


Urges Study of Conditions 

The council recommended that the 
various communions “increase their ef- 
forts to make clear that inequalities of 
economic opportunity, of intellectual 
opportunity, and the various forms of 
exploitation of human beings . . . are 
negations of the basic social teachings 
of Jesus. . Social thinking on this 
point should include a study of the pres- 
ent situation in Virginia both with re- 
spect to the industrial problem of the 
relation between capital and labor in 
our industrial areas, and with respect 
to the economic situation and oppor- 
tunities of our rural population, white 
and colored.’”’ 

It was recommended that ‘‘a much 
greater emphasis . . be given to the 
education approach to the problem of 
the consumption of alcoholic beverages. 

It must not be propaganda pos- 
ing under the name of education, even if 
it is for a good cause, Otherwise it will 
do more harm than good, for it will 
then inspire not confidence in prohibi- 
tion but distrust of prohibitionists.”’ 

The council called for a greatly in- 
creased emphasis upon the home and 
family life as a basic social institution. 


Plans Evangelism Emphasis 

Under the heading of evangelism and 
worship plans are being projected for 
a state-wide conference on evangelism; 
for pre-Lenten retreats for the minis- 
ters throughout the state; and for a 
state-wide preaching mission during the 
fall of 1945 and the spring of 1946. 

The department of comity and mis- 
sions recommended, with the approval 
of the council, that much attention be 
given to unchurched areas and that co- 
operative enterprises be engaged in 
wherever possible. 

The council plans to issue a monthly 
bulletin from its offices which will be 
established in Richmond. It also ap- 
proved the establishment of a depart- 
ment on the rural church and it author- 
ized its executive committee to organize 





soldiers. 


Rugged Cross’’: 


religion that has no Calvary. 





Challenge to the Church in 1945 


J. HARVEY WHITE, Cotton Manufacturer, Graham, N. C.: 

opportunity facing the church during 1945 is through our returning 
Many of these men have seen the manner of life and the 
work of our chaplains in service and through them have obtained 
a new conception of the vitality, force, and power of Christianity. 
The church should meet this awakened interest in a spirit of under- 
standing, sympathy, and brotherly love; otherwise, it will fail to 
take advantage of a great occasion. 


ALFRED HUME, Department of Mathematics, University of Mississippi: 
The most important emphases for our church during 1945 may be 
found in a great sermon by Dr. James I. Vance entitled ‘“‘The Old 

“Christianity is rugged with the realism of Cal- 

vary, a real birth, a real death, 

tion. This must be kept forever before the faces of men. 

It is a bankrupt religion that has no cross. 

Back to the old rugged cross!” 


The greatest 


a real resurrection, a real redemp- 


It is a Christless 
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a department of radio ministry and to 
seek in cooperative manner to reach out 
by means of radio facilities through the 
length and breadth of the common- 
wealth. 


Dawber Says Home Missions Must 
Stress Preventive Services 


Atlantic City, N. J. (RNS)—‘‘Upon 
the Christian forces in North America 
there now rests a new responsibility 
to give demonstration on this continent 
of the possibilities of a Christian civi- 
lization,’ Mark A. Dawber, of New 
York City, executive secretary of the 
Home Missions Council of North Amer- 
ica, told the annual meeting of that 
body here. 

Home missions, he said, is very much 
involved because it is dealing with the 
‘hot spots,” the vulnerable areas of 
the nation’s life. 

“Home missions can no longer be 
satisfied with a program of ameliorative 
service; it must also be concerned with 
preventive service,’ Dr. Dawber said in 
his annual report to representatives of 
23 denominations attending the meet- 
ing. 

“This is no time for wecsel words or 
even sentimental piety; these are times 
for plain speaking, times in which the 
Christian church must take its stand 
and raise its voice in defense of all dis- 
advantaged people on the North Ameri- 
can continent. 


Home Missions at the Center 


‘“‘Home missions is at the very center 
of those areas of life where un-Ameri- 
can and un-Christian attitudes and prac- 
tices are making it exceedingly diffi- 
cult to carry forward the missionary 
service for which we are responsible. 
Mission fields like Puerto Rico illus- 
trate this new challenge which confronts 
us. 


“The United States has been very 
free with its advice to Great Britain 
and other nations concerning the treat- 
ment of subject peoples. While in no 
way detracting from the rightful criti- 
cism of other nations, we could perhaps 
achieve more if we would proceed to 
give a demonstration of how to deal 
with impoverished people who live un- 
der our own flag and for whom we have 
had administrative responsibility for 
nearly half a century. To make possi- 
ble the fruits of Christian democracy to 
those various groups in our midst is 
an imperative obligation of Christian 
missions, 

“Much of our foreign missionary en- 
terprise will be hindered if we con- 
tinue to develop pagan areas at home.” 

Dr. Dawber said that the challenge 
to home missions is becoming acute 
within specific groups such as Indians, 
Puerto Ricans, Negroes, Japanese, and 
Mexicans. Removing obstacles of eco- 
nomic and race discrimination, he 
added, is not merely a matter of na- 
tional and political concern—it is pri- 
marily a matter of Christian concern. 
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Our Protestant Heritage 


By SAMUEL McCREA CAVERT* 


HE word “Protestant” may have a negative sound, but 
the genius of the Protestant movement is positive and 
creative. As the literal meaning of the Latin protes- 

tari implies, the Protestant has something to testify for! 
The Reformation was not merely an historical reaction 
against certain ecclesiastical abuses. It was a fresh recov- 
ery of vital aspects of the Christian gospel, which had been 
too long either distorted or obscured, 

It is not enough, however, to stake out such a broad 
claim; we must be able to state clearly the basic truths 
which underlie and justify it. Especially must we do so if 
we expect to be successful when confronted with another 
church which boasts that it possesses the whole body of 
Christian truth and knows exactly what it believes. 

When we try to define our positive platform in terms 
which the different bodies of Protestants will all accept, 
we may be haunted by the question whether there is such 
an entity as a common Protestantism. Perhaps the word 
covers a mere conglomerate of diverse—and even conflict- 
ing—ideas of organizations, with no unifying principle. 
There are superficial critics who think that Protestantism 
is synonymous with the sheer individualism of believing 
whatever you happen to like. But the fact is there is an 
inherent unity in Protestantism in terms of definable prin- 
ciples and definable convictions. 

At the deepest level, of course, Protestant and Catholic 
share a common Christian faith—the faith which makes 
it possible for both to join in the Apostles’ Creed. They 
both inherit the spiritual legacy of Israel, standing in rev- 
erence before the same righteous and holy God. They both 
acknowledge Jesus Christ as Lord and Saviour, and make 
devotion to him the center of their religious life. More- 
over, the Protestant is just as much the heir of all the 
Christian centuries prior to the Reformation as the Catholic 
ae 

But in addition to the common substructure there is a 
superstructure which is of our own Protestant building. 
There are five key convictions which bind Protestants to- 
gether as Protestants, whether of Lutheran, Reformed, 
Anglican or Free Church tradition. 


I 


Protestantism, in all its historic forms, insists upon the 
immediacy of man’s relation with God. That relation rests 
upon the unmerited grace of God, revealed to men in Jesus 
Christ and made effective through faith in him. Men’s 
reconciliation with God, in the Protestant view, is some- 
thing which sinful man can neither initiate nor earn, but 
which he may joyously accept as a freely offered gift. In- 
stead of pointing to a redemptive organization or a system 
of legalistic requirements, Protestantism points to a sim- 
ple, personal act of trust in God. 

Our fathers gave to this insight the rather formal term, 
‘justification by faith.’’ But its central significance is what 
Jesus meant when he talked about the childlike spirit. It 
means that we are really saved—brought into right relation 
with God—neither by any institutional structure nor by 
any agonizing moral struggle, but by what we put our trust 
in, by what we commit ourselves to, by what we set our 
hearts upon. The saving act is the personal surrender of 
the individual soul to God in Jesus Christ. 

Over against all moralism and all sacramentalism, Prot- 
estants who understand their heritage emphasize the spon- 





*Dr. Cavert is general secretary of the Federal Council 
of Churches. He is a Presbyterian minister in the U. S. 
A. Church. This article is printed here through the cour- 
tesy of The Chaplain, a publication for Protestant chaplains. 


taneity and the directness of man’s personal encounter with 
God. The assurance of the divine forgiveness and of divine 
fellowship depends on no priestly ceremonial, or no ‘‘good 
deed”’; it depends on God’s gracious communication of him- 
self to man, and on man’s response in childlike trust. . 


II 


Protestantism, in its many diverse expressions, holds that 
the Scriptures provide the decisive norm of spiritual au- 
thority. The idea that the Reformers rejected all authority 
and substituted therefor merely individual human opinion 
is a caricature. They knew that a Word of God has been 
vouchsafed in Christ which give light and guidance and re- 
demption. The Scriptures provide the only record of this 
divine self-communication, and it is for this reason that 
they have an authoritative character. 

If the authority of the Scriptures is sometimes interpreted 
in a mechanical way, it is important to realize that this 
is not of the original genius of Protestantism, Luther 
never identified the Word of God found in the Bible—the 
message of God’s forgiving love—with the actual words 
of the Bible. He was able to maintain a flexible and semi- 
nal method of interpreting Scripture because he insisted 
that the thing of crucial moment is the Christ enshrined in 
the Bible. 

For the Protestant, tradition can never be placed on a 
footing of equal authority with the Bible. For unless there 
is a recognized touchstone for tradition, new developments 
may prove to be not a valid continuance of the work of 
Christ but even a perversion of it. The Bible is thus the 
Protestant’s anchor to keep the church from drifting away 
from its permanent base in Jesus Christ. 


iit 


Protestantism, in all its varieties, clings to the convic- 
tion that there is a universal priesthood of believers. Since 
every Christian may receive in faith the gift of God’s re- 
deeming love in Christ, as recorded in the Scriptures, he 
is not dependent on any ecclesiastical officialdom. He may 
exercise the right and duty of private judgment with the 
freedom of a man taught by the spirit of Christ. This 
places a high valuation upon the principle of individuality, 
It means that Protestantism ‘‘comports ill with all imper- 
sonal collectivism and mass-mindedness.” It gives new 
dignity and liberty to the ordinary man. . 

In its affirmation of the universal priesthood of believers, 
Protestantism comes to another sharp parting of the ways. 
The Roman Catholic Church makes the priest and the theo- 
lcgian the guardian of truth and the director of conscience. 
It vests the divine revelation and grace not in the fellow- 
ship of Christians but in a special class—in a hierarchy 
which is self-contained, self-perpetuating and autonomous. 
Over this hierarchy the church, in the sense of the Chris- 
tian community as a whole, can exercise no control. Prot- 
estantism has at least succeeded in treating the laity as 
full members of the Christian community. 


IV 


Protestantism, as a whole, stresses the importance of re- 
ligious freedom. This emphasis has won its importance 
chiefly through the influence of the more radical wings of 
the Reformation, the Anabaptists. It is through them that 
the principle of separation of church and state, as a safe- 
guard of religious liberty, has come to be the accepted pat- 
tern in America. But the principle of freedom is really 
inherent in Protestantism. It derives from the primary af- 
firmation of all Protestants concerning the immediacy of 
the individual’s relation to God. This makes for a religion 
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of conscience and conviction, free from compulsion imposed 
from without by any human agency. , 

The Roman Catholic Church professes to believe in re- 
ligious freedom, but it is freedom with a decided difference. 
The Roman conception is really limited to freedom as over 
against the political power; it does not include freedom 
from ecclesiastical power. Rome can be very insistent 
none more so—on freedom for religion in Russia or in 
Mexico, where the obstacle to freedom is the State. Her 
reaction is quite otherwise when the issue is freedom— 
in Spain or Italy, let us say—for one group of Christians 
as over against a dominant ecclesiastical institution, claim- 
ing to be the only true and authoritative church. 

In its avowal of religious freedom Protestantism makes 
a dynamic contribution to the spirit of freedom in every 
other realm. In the political realm, for example. It is no 
mere accident of history that the best development of free 
democratic institutions has arisen in those nations where 
the Protestant spirit has been vital and strong. 


Vv 


Protestantism, viewed as an historic movement, tends to 
a new valuation upon the common life and labor. It re- 
jects the deep separation, imbedded in Roman Catholicism, 
between the “religious’’ and the “‘secular’’ vocation. It re- 
gards all men as equally called to serve God in their daily 
occupations. It sees that the artisan at a useful task may 
glorify God as truly as the priest at the mass. It thus 
proclaims the potential sanctity of lay life, as well as of 
the professionally religious, and stresses the principle of 
Christian stewardship in all earthly callings. 

Even though there was a greater significance in monas- 
ticism than Protestants have realized, its repudiation by 
the Reformers meant a sorely needed re-definition of spirit- 
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uality. The dual standard of ethics—a very high one for 
the monk or priest and a lower one for the Christian in 
secular society—was definitely set aside. The placing of 
the ‘‘natural”’ order and the “religious” order on two dif- 
ferent levels was seen to be a grave oversimplification of 
Christian piety. 

The charge is occasionally made that instead of raising 
the secular order to the level of the religious, Protes- 
tant ethics resulted in reducing the religious to the level 
of the secular. That Protestants have fallen far below the 
Protestant principle of permeating the social order with 
Christian values may be readily admitted, but we can 
surely maintain that the emphasis on man’s serving God 
in the so-called secular vocations is our best ground for 
hope of introducing a new spirit into the life of society. 

This summary suggests that Protestantism is the custo- 
dian, in our modern world, of the principle of Christian 
individuality. The question inevitably arises whether it 
has had an equal insight into the principle of Christian com- 
munity, which we now see to be equally basic and which 
calls for a strong emphasis on the church. Part of our 
answer would have to be an admission that Protestantism 
has been relatively weak in its doctrine of the church. 
There is, however, one respect in which it makes a poten- 
tial contribution of indispensable value to the conception of 
the church: viz., that it always thinks of the Church as a 
body of people, whereas Catholicism tends to think of the 
church more in terms of an institutional structure. As 
Emil Brunner says, we ought to say not that the church is 
an institution but that the church has an institution. This 
is the true Protestant view. And because it puts the em- 
phasis on persons, Protestantism really lends itself to a high 
doctrine of the church, if the church is defined in terms 
of the Christian fellowship. 


Our Dilemma and Opportunity 


N past generations the Southern Presbyterian Church 
largely relied upon the homes of the church for 
growth. We were a rural people, had large famities 

and exercised considerable faithfulness in training our chil- 
dren in the Scriptures and the catechisms both at home 
and in the Sunday school. The protracted meeting held dur- 
ing the summer was the season for unit- 
ing with the church. In addition there 
was some recruiting from those in the 
neighborhood who attended our serv- 
ices. The inerease in membership, 
however, was largely from our own 


homes. 


Today the situation is different. Our 
Presbyterian families are small, they 
receive little home training and the un- 
churched are not attending our worship 





Dr. Thompson 
services. Many of our ministers are untrained and inexpe- 
rienced in conducting evangelistic services, and the special 
meetings in our towns and cities, where most of our people 
now live, are being dispensed with. Our growth, therefore, 
is becoming lamentably small. We have arrived at a period 
in our denominational life when we must decide whether 
we are going to drift along decreasing both in numbers and 
in power, or whether, in obedience to God’s call we are going 
to lengthen our cords and strengthen our stakes for his 
glory. The word crisis is not too strong a word to employ 
in describing the state of our church when we use it to mean 
both danger and opportunity. 

There are wide open doors before our church. There is 
a rising tide of evangelistic interest abroad; there is a new 
conviction in these critical times that, after all, Jesus Christ 
is indispensable. There is also a growing sentiment that 
every unsaved person is a prospect for Christ and the Pres- 


byterian Church and that we should address ourselves to 
more worthy efforts in soul-winning. 

With these convictions there comes the knowledge of new 
and enlarged methods for winning people to Christ. It is 
being clearly demonstrated that outpost work is fruitful in 
recruiting for Christ and in creating a more fervent sense 
of mission in the home church. It is being realized afresh 
that increasing Sunday school attendance is multiplying the 
evangelistic opportunity of the church. It is also being 
appreciated, as never before, that evangelistic preaching 
and intercessory praying, accompanied by prepared personal 
work, constitute a mighty agency for saving the lost, and 
that visitation evangelism is a most, practical method for 
harnessing the lay power of the church for soul winning. 

The question asked today is not ‘‘why” but “how.” How 
to do personal work? The best literature ever available is 
offered today and is being rapidly multiplied. Better still, 
campaigns and conferences are being held in which people 
are trained in this the most significant of all man’s endeav- 
ors by actually doing the personal contacting under wise 
supervision. 

Our church with its 2,500 ministers, 18,000 elders, 21,000 
deacons, 29,000 Sunday school officers and teachers, 2,600 
Woman's Auxiliaries with their trained leadership, and a 
half-million members in addition, is a potential force for 
Christ whose possibilities are limited only by the measure 
of faith that we present to our Saviour and Lord. May we, 
in these days of destiny, give our Lord full use of all we are 
and have. 


SI. SA. G Ae fore 


Director of Evangelism 
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OUTLOOK 7 


When the Doors Are Open Again 


By JOHN P. MINTER* 


ET me have the pleasure of introducing to you three 

of our church’s many fine young people. They are 

very different in many respects. They are now in 
various places, but one thing distinguishes them. They 
have a common purpose and are candidates for missionary 
service in the Far East. They are all modest young peo- 
ple, and, therefore, I shall not use their real names. 

Frank is serving in the U. S. Army Air Corps. He has 
his college degree, having graduated with highest honors. 
In his student days, he was one of the ablest leaders our 
young people’s work ever had. Frank wants to be a 
teacher of mathematics or a teacher in the field of elec- 
trical engineering. But he also wants to use this interest 
to the fullest degree in the service of Christ. So when 
his job in the army is done, he expects to enter the foreign 
missionary work of his church. 

Jim is now a Middler in the seminary. He has been 
peculiarly drawn toward the Far East ever since he was 
in high school. During all of his college days, war raged 
in that area as an expression of the explosive situation 
which had existed for years. His heart went out to the 
people of China and to poor misled Japan, but he saw 
neither hope for the individual souls there nor for the ulti- 
mate solution of problems, aside from the gospel of Christ. 
So when Jim finishes the work at the seminary next year, 
he will serve either as a chaplain or in the home church 
for a year or so before going as a missionary to China. 

Frances is in nurse’s training school at present. She 
grew up in China and counted among her dearest friends 
Chinese nurses and technicians on her father’s hospital 
staff. Her job was clear to her from an early day and 
she has worked straight toward the goal. Endearing her- 
self to teachers and students alike in her college in the 
United States, she completed her work there in record 
time and soon will be prepared to go and work alongside 
her Chinese friends of a few years back. 

These young friends I have introduced to you are just 
a few of the many fine young people we are needing now 
and shall need in increasing numbers to serve in the for- 
eign outreach of our church’s endeavor. Also joining this 
trio, will be first-class kindergartners, religious education 
experts and Bible teachers, and a consecrated and well- 
trained business man to serve as treasurer of a mission. 


Arguments Unnecessary 


We do not have to argue the cause of missions today. 
Even the man who may not heed the command of Christ 
cannot fail to see the evidence pointing to the necessity 
for this enterprise. What we do have to do is to present 
the call to missionary service to the youth of our church 
both directly and through their parents and church leaders. 

For some years it took twenty-one new missionaries per 
year from our church to keep up bare replacements of 
those iost to the work because of death or retirement in 
all our fields. We shall need many more than that for 
the next ten years to make up for the loss during the war 
years when so few new people are being sent out. In fact, 
so far as China, Korea, and Japan are concerned, it will 
mean starting with a nucleus and building over again. 

Let me be very personal and intimate here, for this mat- 
ter presses heavily upon the hearts and minds of many of 
us. I lived for four years in the city of Soochow, a city 
of 400,000 people, 60 miles inland from Shanghai. On the 
basis of minimum requirements for foreign staff, we should 
have had at that time two couples for evangelistic work 
in the Chinese Presbytery, two doctors for the hospital, 








*Missionary-to-China on furlough; supply pastor of the 
church at Taft, Texas. 


a nurse, and two women evangelists. We actually had only 
one couple for evangelistic work, one doctor, one woman 
evangelist, and the nurse. At the City of Hangchow to 
the south, our missionary force had dwindled, through ill- 
ness and retirement, to one school man, two school women, 
and one man in the presbytery work. 

4 


No Possibility of Retreat 


This picture could be duplicated in all of our stations 
in all three countries of the Orient where we have taken 
responsibility. The plain fact of the case is this: When 
the time comes to return, we simply will not be able to 
serve all the areas where we once resided, unless—and 
here is the hope—unless we have sufficient reserves trained 
and ready to fill in the gaps. When the doors are open 
again, we may have to pool our meager resources, but it 
will be a matter of strategy and not retreat. Retreat we 
cannot in the face of the tremendous opportunity and ob- 
ligation in this important area of the world. 

There will be three waves of returning missionaries 
after the war. Those of us who have been out there before 
and who are able to return will no doubt be sent back 
first to survey the damage and begin the work of recon- 
struction. Then there will come Frank and Jim and 
Frances and others like them who will be ready to go in 
two or more years. And then there will be another wave, 
perhaps the largest of all. Those who will make up that 
wave are now in colleges, in the armed forces of our land, 
yes, and in our high schools. But they belong to a genera- 
tion which has been forced to grow up overnight and which 
knows what it is all about—a generation which has faced 
life and knows how to think. It is to that group that we 
look with expectation and hope, knowing that God will 
call out young men and women, sound of body, deep of 
soul, keen of mind, and with a heart which goes out to 
other people. They will go with a sense of humility serv- 
ing their King among the people of the Orient. 


Missionary Reserve Corps 


To recruit such a group of young people and to serve 
their needs, our executive committee in Nashville has shown 
vision in setting up a Missionary Reserve Corps. This in- 
cludes those who have finished their preparation and who 
will go out as soon as the way is open to them, and also 
the scores of young men and women who are looking 
down the road to the time—-five years, eight years—-when 
they shall be serving as Christ’s ambassadors in the “ut- 
termost parts of the earth.’’ So we who have been at the 
job for some years, together with Frank, Jim and Frances, 
join our General Assembly in its call to the church for 
those who will devote their lives to the service of God 
and man in this work, to “offer themselves now so as to 
be ready to go without delay to whatever field God may 
call them when peace has come again.’’ 





“EYES HAVE THEY, BUT THEY SEE NOT’ 


Each man finds that for which he seeks 
Because, upon his nose, 

His spectacles of common clay 
Give tints to white or rose. 


Each man finds that for which he seeks. 
God made the world with care, 

Yet man sees not Life as Life is— 
But what he thinks is there! 


—MYRTLE WILLIAMSON. 
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EDITORIAL 


Foreign Missions Today 

Intelligent Christian minds in today’s 
world will not be satisfied with a merely 
routine observance of an Assembly- 
designated foreign missions month or 
week in times like these. The special 
season this month and the climactic 
week, January 28—-February 4, are of 
high significance, for, while deeply con- 
secrated Christians since the rise of 
Modern Missions have always felt the 
compulsion of a shared gospel, today’s 
need is sounding in clarion tones. 

The toll of war has depleted mission- 
ary resources in many ways—in per- 
sonnel and equipment. It has also in- 
terrupted the well-wrought chain of 
training and supply. Critical conditions 
confront the church in this area of re- 
sponsibility. 

But the world conflict has also pro- 
vided the occasion for an education in 
the fundamental importance of missions 
which would never have come through 
peacetime experiences, Many boys who 
once were unresponsive to the challenge 
of Christian missions have seen some 
of the results of missions with their own 
eyes. ‘‘Because of missions,’’ one is said 
to have written home, “I was feasted 
and not feasted upon when [ fell from 
the sky into this village.” 





Perhaps even greater than this is the 
compulsion toward united effort which 
is felt within the ranks of the mission- 
ary movement itself. In a day when a 
nation’s allies are of decisive import- 
ance and when the resources of all peo- 
ple and many different groups are be- 
ing summoned to meet a common enemy 
it is heartening to see the children of 
light exercising no less wisdom than the 
children of darkness. 

There has long been less denomina- 
tional distinction within Christian ranks 
in missionary lands than in home situa- 
tions. Now the voices of natives grow 
louder and more insistent as they beg 
that the church in their countries be 
spared the divisions which exist else- 
where in the Body of Christ. 

It was for this that the young Chi- 
nese and the West African pleaded in 
the moving broadcast from the recent 
Toronto meeting of American mission- 
ary agencies. It is their hope, they said, 
that missionary forces shall move into 
a larger area of cooperation than they 
have ever known in order that person- 
nel and resources may go as far as pos- 
sible. That means, of course, that they 
are praying for a united effort which 
will send the gospel to more people with 
less delay, 

Always the missionary movement as 
a whole has had much to show the home 
church in matters of comity and cooper- 
ation. Opportunities ahead are even 
greater than those in the past. 

For such reasons as these, then, we 
are saying, foreign mission seasons in 
such times are not merely routine af- 
fairs. 


A Needed Bible 


Last week, in discussing “Some Needs 
in the Church,”’ Dr, King wrote in these 
columns of a widespread desire for some 
good substitute for the Scofield Bible, 
whose notes our General Assembly has 
pronounced unsound. In appending a 
comment to that statement we promised 
to tell more of the preparation of a Bi- 
ble with adequate helps which will be 
available within anot-too-longtime. This 
Bible which is being prepared by high- 
rank evangelical scholars will be the 
answer, we think, to this desire. 

Basic helps will be provi sd for the 
understanding of the Bible and, because 
of our confidence in the deep spirit and 
ability of those who are charged with 
the task, we pin our hopes to this pro- 
ject. Definite announcements, however, 
will not be made for some time to come. 


Recognition 

The Charlotte (N. C.) Observer re- 
cently reported the appointment by 
jishop Tucker of Judge John J. Parker 
as one of the delegates of the Episcopal 
Church to the second Conference on a 
Just and Durable Peace. The first con- 
ference was held in Delaware, Ohio, in 
1942; the second in Cleveland, January 
16-19. 
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The next day The Observer had a 
lengthy editorial congratulating Judge 
Parker on the recognition which this 
appointment demonstrated. Judge 
Parker has had many honors and has 
held many important positions and this 
recognition on the part of his church 
shows that he holds a high place in re- 
ligious as well as in civic affairs. 

In addition to the recognition of 
Judge Parker, there is the recognition 
of the importance of the Conference on 
a Just and Durable Peace, which was 
set up and promoted by the Federal 
Council of Churches. 

The importance of the conference is 
recognized by Bishop Tucker in ap- 
pointing men of this caliber. It is also 
shown by the fact that The Charlotte 
Observer uses the appointment as the 
occasion of public congratulation of 
Judge Parker for the honor he had re- 
ceived. 

The work of the Federal Council as 
the clearing house of united activity of 
twenty-six denominations in America is 
being more and more recognized in the 
nation, not only in the church press but 
also in the secular press. 

JOHN M. ALEXANDER 


The Cotton Picker 
and the New South 

In recent issues of several publica- 
tions there have been discussions of a 
new cotton picker which it is affirmed 
can be put into mass production after 
the war. I am not competent to pass 
judgment in any way on the effective- 
ness of the cotton picker. But writers 
assume that it has passed the experi- 
mental stage and that with it cotton 
can be produced much cheaper than 
when it must be picked by hand. This 
is not the first time that the South has 
had to consider the effect on her total 
economy of a cotton picker. When this 
picker enters the final test of large 
seale production and use under varying 
conditions, it may prove true that cot- 
ton must still be picked by hands. But 
it is proper for us to consider now the 
effect of such an invention on the 
economy of the South. 

When we look at it on a long-time 
basis, I can only feel that the invention 
of such a picker would prove a great 
boon to life in the South. One problem 
with the whole economy of the South is 
that the picking of cotton has required 
at one season of the year a number of 
laborers not fully required at other sea- 
sons. Again, the real wealth of a sec- 
tion of the country is always in propor- 
tion to its capacity to make a large pro- 
duction in proportion to the number of 
laborers involved. Anything that in- 
creases the capacity of the individual 
to inerease his volume of production 
should in the end serve to raise the 
standards of living. 

The cotton picker if successful may 
result in the release from agricultural 
labor of a portion of our Southern pop- 
ulation. But the exodus of Southern 
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labor from the farm has already begun. 
The expansion of industry in the South 
and in the nation as a whole should be 
able to absorb the population released 
from agriculture. In this case, the 
whole Southern economy will be estab- 
lished on a sounder basis and the Negro 
problem will become not a sectional 
problem but a national problem. The 
coming of the cotton picker when com- 
bined with the industrialization of the 
South may be the means of building a 
new South that no longer has the low- 
est per capita income of the nation. 
HOLMES ROLSTON 


Conscription Now 


Practically everybody believes. in 
Truth and Justice and Freedom and 
Democracy, and other great generalities. 
No one will withhold pious assent or at 
least a respectful nod to these vener- 
able friends. But it is a different mat- 
ter when we begin to specify. When I 
say what I mean by democracy, you may 
find yourself in a towering rage— 
though you are at least as good a be- 
liever in democracy as IT. 

For instance, democracy and the pro- 
posed conscription law. Or democracy 
and a war-enacted prohibition law. If 
I stood up and urged passage now of 
a conscription law (as someone will be- 
cause the Federal Council opposes) or 
of a prohibition law (this has been 
done at Montreat), I would be acting 
in a very undemocratic manner. I 
would have failed democracy. Or at 
least that is the way it seems to me. 

Before you, like the heathen, imagine 
a vain thing, namely that you have 
found someone writing in THE PRES- 
BYTERIAN OUTLOOK who favors the 
open saloon, let me say what I mean. 

Statistically speaking, one voted in ev- 
ery ten is away from home in uniform. 
He cannot enter the great debate we 
would have before we enacted or had 
enacted for us, either a prohibition or 
conscription law. An this tenth voter 
thinks that on these two matters he is 
the most interested of ail the ten. It 
will infuriate him, four million strong, 
to have a matter about which he has 
strong opinion decided while he is away. 

If you or [I are willing to go on and 
decide this matter now (either prohibi- 
tion or conscription) in the absence of 
our four million young ctizens who 
voted in the last election, they will feel 
we acted because ‘“‘We know what is 
best.”’ 

It is democracy that says he must 
have the same chance of expression on 
any controversial issue that I have. If 
I do not give him the same chance I 
have, then my paternalism, like 
Churchill’s ‘‘Auntie Knows Best’ policy 
in Greece, will rise later to plague me. 

To agree in abstraction does little 
harm. But for minds to meet, we have 
to specify. To be specific: Shelve all 
permanent-conscription proposal until 
uniformed voters can speak up. 

CHARLES PRATT 
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HYMN BOOK QUIZ 


By KENNETH 


J. FOREMAN 





“IT will sing with the understanding 
also.” I Corinthians 14:15. 


YMNS are not supposed to be mere 
H emotional outbursts. If there is 

not some thought in them they 
have no place in a Presbyterian hymn 
book. Perhaps we sing too often with 
our throats and not our understand- 
ings. 


Any number of quizzes could be de- 
vised to see whether you (or your class, 
or your family, or your congregation) 
understand and are familiar with the 
words, tunes and meanings of the 
hymns you sing. The following is a 
Bible-hymn quiz. Many of our hymns 
have Biblical allusions, some very ob- 
vious, others less so. See if you can 
identify those below. (The first number 
in each case is the number of the hymn 
in our Hymnal for Christian Worship; 
the second, the number of the same 
hymn if it is found in The Presbyterian 
Hymnal. First words of the first line 
of the hymn are given in parentheses. ) 


1—1 What “glassy sea’? is meant in 
the second stanza? (Holy, Holy, Holy). 


5—25 “All who live in love are 
Thine.’’ What New Testament authority 
is back of this affirmation? (Joyful, 
Joyful, We Adore Thee.) 


9—368 What battle-monument is re- 
ferred to in the line, ‘‘Here I’ll raise 
my Ebenezer’? (Come, Thou Fount.) 


12—-3 Where in the Bible is Christ 
pictured with a sword? (Come, Thou Al- 
mighty King.) 


14—449 From what part of the Bible 
is the metaphor of “love’s banner’’ 
taken? (God Be With You.) 


36—438 This is a richly allusive 
hymn. See how many Bible references 
you can find. There is one error, no 
doubt a poetic license, in the lines 


“Today on weary nations The heav- 
enly manna falls.”’ (O Day of Rest and 
Gladness.) Strictly speaking, this is an 
incorrect reference. Why? 


3—413 What Psalm seems to have 
suggested this hymn?. (O God, the 
Rock.) 


52—-248 Why the God ‘‘of Bethel” in- 
stead of Shechem or Zion or some other 
two-syllable town? (O God of Bethel.) 
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—8 What Psalm is the inspiration 
of this hymn? (The Spacious Firma- 


ment.) 
61—393 What prophet first said, 
“Watchman, what of the night?” 


(Watchman, Tell Us.) 


85—(mot found) What specific inci- 


dent in Jesus’ life is referred to in 
the line ‘‘At eventide before the sun was 
set’ and what mistake did the hymn- 
writer make here? (We Would See 
Jesus.) 


In the same hymn, what part of the 
Sermon on the Mount suggested the 
lines, 


“While birds and flowers and sky 
above are preaching The blessedness 
which simple trust has found’’? 


118—204 What Joseph is meant in 
stanza 3? (I Know Not How.) 


123—-(not found) What miracle or 
vision (in the Old Testament) is sug- 
gested by the lines “Breathe on me, 
Breath of God, Fill me with life anew’’? 


177—-257 Where in the Bible is God 
said to give Christians a ‘‘new name’’? 
(O For a Heart.) 


220—-193 What apostle’s experience 
may be the basis of this hymn? (I 
Sought the Lord.) 


241—-(not found) To what incident 
from Christ’s life does line 1 refer? 
(Be Known To Us.) 


250—376 What passage in the New 
Testament suggests that Christ is our 
“Elder Brother’? (The Light of God 
is Falling.) 


176—21 ‘‘Alpha and Omega be.’ 
What does this mean, and where in 
the Bible is the source of the idea? 
(Love Divine.) 


158—-32 This hymn takes its line 
from the wanderings of the Israelites 
in the wilderness; but what change from 
that story do you note in the last 
stanza? (Guide Me, O Thou.) 


139—170 What New Testament pas- 
sage suggested this hymn? (O Jesus, 
Thou Art Standing.) 





DID YOU KNOW? 


—that the Southern Presbyterian 
Church has 56 educational institu- 
tions with 9,071 students and 1,134 
faculty members? 

—that the 56 educational institu- 
tions of the church have 670 build- 
ings valued at $24,918,288, and en- 
dowments amounting to $18,318,- 
750? 

—that the church has $19,060,- 
074 invested in its 13 colleges for 
their 3,299 students, or $5,774 for 
each student? 

—R. L. ST. CLAIR. 
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SPEAKERS DURING SPRUNT LECTURES WEEK.— Henry 


Theological Seminary, New York; Helmut Kuhn (center), 


y Pitney Van Dusen (left), president-elect of Union 
professor in the University of North Carolina; and Lewis 


J. Sherrill, dean of the Louisville Presbyterian Theological Seminary, will be the speakers at Union Theological Semi- 


nary, in Richmond, February 4-10. 


Intelligas” and Dr. Sherrill’s, “Guilt and Redemption.” 


Dr. Van Dusen’s subject is “World Christianity Today’; Dr. Kuhn's, “Crede Ut 


, 





CAMPUS NEWS 


Campaign for New Davidson Church 
Nears Successful Conclusion 


(Picture on Cover) 





Generations of former Davidson Col- 
lege students who sat in the unwor- 
shipful atmosphere of the campus 
church heard last week that the funds 
needed to supplant the present inade- 
quate structure were within $25,000 of 
the $250,000 goal, which wil] enable a 
$50,000 challenge gift to be claimed. 

Beginning in October, 1943, a com- 
mittee of leading ministers in David- 
son’s nine controlling presbyteries in 
North Carolina, and others, began to 
focus the attention of Presbyterians in 
the Davidson section of the church upon 
the anomaly of an inappropriae church 
structure on the campus of a church 
college. President Cunningham and 
others have been active in stressing the 


need for this building as the next to be 
provided for Now the realization of 


their hopes’ is almost within cheering 


distance. 


One of Five Ministers 


Speakers have emphasized that one 
out of every five Southern Presbyterian 
ministers is a Davidson alumnus; that 
half of the ministers in the Synod of 
North Carolina are Davidsonians; and 
that unnumbered students 
through the past 108 years have become 
leaders in the life and work of the 
church. 


Davidson 


There are 430 members of the David- 
son College Presbyterian Church (not 
to be confused with the similarly-named 
Davidson Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., 
102 members—the Negro church on the 
other side of town). In the present 
campaign, asked for $25,000, they have 
pledged more than $30,000 toward the 
new structure, 

In the early 1930s compulsory attend- 





Richmond—Phone 38-1803 


GRANT DRUG CO., Inc. 


Let us fill your 


PRESCRIPTIONS 


610 E. Broad Street 


Open All Night 











“DAVIDSON COLLEGE 


DAVIDSON, NORTH CAROLINA. 


Civilian college fully maintained entirely separate from Army Reserve Unit. 
Peacetime Faculty. Normal Procedures. 


Write for Catalogue and View Book 


JOHN R. CUNNINGHAM, President. 


1944 


Accelerated year-round program. 








ance at the campus church was revised, 
requiring since that time attendance at 
the Sunday vesper service sponsored 
by the college in Chambers Auditorium. 
Crowded conditions in the box-like 
building (with other boxes annexed in 
all directions) prohibited the attendance 
of the entire student body. Many have 
felt that these conditions should be cor- 
rected so as to permit a greater use of 
the church building on the part of stu- 
dents. 

Davidson friends now are responding 
to the challenge that they provide a cen- 
ter of worship which will be in symbol 
and in fact worthy of the campus of a 
Christian coliege. 


Princeton Students Are Pointed to 
Chinese Examples as Models for America 

Robert J. McMullen, for many years 
president of Hangchow University in 
China, now president of Centre College 
in Kentucky, spoke recently on the stu- 
dents’ course of lectures on foreign mis- 
sions at Princeton Seminary on ‘‘China’s 
Church Challenges.” 

Dr. McMullen in lectures called ‘‘The 
Church,” “Church and Church,” and 
“Church and Community,” discussed 
local, denominational and ecumenical 
problems which have confronted the 
churches of China and showed how 
many of these have been solved through 
cooperative endeavor. The simple, di- 
rect and effective procedures which have 
proven themselves there were held up 
as models for the church in America. 


Largest Enrollment in Many Years 
Noted at ATS During January 


With a fifty per cent larger attendance 
than the average for the past ten years, 
the General Assembly’s Training School 
enrolled thirty-five new students for 
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the January term, making a total of 105 
for the month. 

Special courses in religious education 
and missions with guest professors and 
visiting directors of religious education 
have featured the schedule. 


Union Seminary Lists Needs for 
Postwar Theological Education 


Looking to postwar demands upon 
theological seminaries, the administra- 
tion of Union Theological Seminary in 
Virginia is charting definite steps ahead 
in order to be ready for the opportuni- 
ties which it is felt are sure to be con- 
fronted, according to information in the 
institution’s Bulletin, recently pub- 
lished. 

Provision for short-term courses for 
returning chaplains and for increased 
numbers of candidates for the minis. 
try, plus the expanding demands of the 
graduate .department will necessitate a 
larger faculty, the Bulletin says. The 
addition of a professor in the field of 
Biblical theology is called an immediate 
objective; later, professors in the de- 
partments of apologetics, ethics and 
Christian sociology. 

Another need of the seminary, accord- 
ing to the Bulletin, is a director of 
field work who will supervise the prac- 
tical work of the student body. 

Equipment needs outlined include re- 
modeling the older part of the library 
and the construction of a gymnasium. 


Earnest Worker Editor Discusses 
Changes in Uniform Lessons 

First change in many years in the In- 
ternational series of Sunday school les- 
sons is stressed by John L. Fairly, edi- 
tor-in-chief of Southern Presbyterian 
religious education publications in the 
February Earnest Worker. Calling at- 
tention to the new outlines which have 
been in use since January Dr. Fairly 
points to the new arrangement whereby 
the same passage of scripture is not 
used for all age groups in the uniform 
series but says that passages appropriate 
to different ages are selected from a 
larger block of scripture, 

Instead of printing the ‘uniform”’ 
passage in the monthly publication the 
editors have a devotional passage suit- 
able for the period of worship. Further, 
there is no long section of expository 
material provided for teachers of adult 
classes as such but the lesson discussion 
is intended to serve as a background 
for teachers of all groups. John C. Siler 
continues to write, providing this gen- 
eral background. Holmes Rolston 
writing the section for teachers of adult 
classes. Elizabeth McE. Shields is pre- 
paring the material for teachers of Pri- 


is 


maries and Juniors; Lula Eleanor 
White for Intermediate and Senior 
teachers; and Anna Branch Binford for 
Young People; while Anne H. Rankin 
edits the section on illustrative ma- 
terials. 

Dr. Fairly points to two advantages 


in the new arrangement: (1) A com- 
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prehensive study of the Bible in six 
years; and (2) An opportunity to meet 
the needs of each age-group more ade- 
quately. 

These “uniform” materials, it is said, 
do not in any way take the place of 
the graded lesson material which the 
committee provides which is specifically 
prepared on the basis of age-groups 
from nursery through young people’s 
sections. 


First Transcriptions Ready for 
Locally Sponsored Broadcasts 


Two series of transcribed recordings 
for broadcast over local stations have 
been produced under the direction of 
the committee erected by the last Gen- 
eral Assembly, according to John M. 
Alexander, Fayetteville, N. C., chair- 
man. 

Donald G. Miller, professor in Union 
Theological Seminary, Richmond, has 
recorded a_ series of ‘Bible Book 
Studies” called ‘‘Light on Life from 
Luke’s Gospel’ in six parts—Who Is 
Jesus? The Cure for Doubt; The Fine 
Art of Hearing; Life’s Ultimate Ques- 
tion; The Friend of Sinners; and The 
Necessity of Inner Resources. 

Another series, called ‘‘Messages of 
Comfort for Our Times,” is by Henry 
Wade DuBose, president of the General 
Assembly’s Training School, Richmond, 
Dr. DuBose entitles his messages: Why 
Do Good People Suffer? Can We Hope 
for Brighter Days? Does God Care? 
Meeting Life With Courage: Never Los- 
ing Heart; If a Man Die, Shall He Live 
Again? 

Men’s groups in local churchts, or 
other sponsors, are being notified of 





Rabun Gap-Nacoochee 
School 


Rabun Gap, Ga. 
High School and Junior College 
Operated by che Synod of Georgia 
GEO. C. BELLINGRATH, President 
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ll 


the availability of these fifteen-minute 
recordings which are furnished free by 
thes Assembly’s committee. 

One challenging opportunity in pros- 
pect is the securing of a southern net- 
work for “live”? broadcasts for a three 
months period. Though a relatively 
small amount of money is needed for 
this (about $4,000) the committee is 
unable to make definite plans until 
other individuals and churches respond 
as some already are doing. The response 
to these projects, the committee feels, 
will indicate whether the Southern Pres- 
byterian Church is really in earnest 
about a radio ministry. 


Church’s Doctrine Will Be 
Printed in Stewardship Bulletin 


Ministers want doctrines discussed in 
the stewardship bulletin provided by the 
Atlanta office, according to a statement 
of J. G. Patton, Jr., secretary. Replies 
to the query as to whether such dis- 
cussions are desired were unanimous 
in the affirmative, the secretary said. 


When the proposal was brought to 


the recent meeting of the steward- 
ship committee, it was suggested 
there that paragraphs from “A 


Brief Statement of Belief’? approved by 
the Assembly of 1912 be printed in the 
bulletin. This is to be done beginning 
next June 1. Other plans may follow. 





PRESBYTERIAN 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Well-roundeg Christian character. 
Personal attention. Thorough instruc- 


tion. Supervision of dormitory life. 
Athletics. Student activities. Accred- 
ited. Two years of college work. Pre- 


paratory department. Write for cata- 


log. 


LOUIS C. LaMOTTE, President 
Box B-7, Maxton, North Carolina. 











YES, IT IS TRUE . 


Virginia Dairy Co. 


THERE’S MORE FOOD VALUE PER 
PENNY IN MILK THAN IN ANY OTHER FOOD! 


“The Home of Better Milk” 


 * Se ee Dial 5-2838 








Applications for 
For catalogue, 


North Carolina. 


PEACE COLLEGE 


A junior college for women, with last two years of high school. 
courses in Art, Piano, Voice, Violin, Home Economics, and commercia] subjects. 
1945-1946 session 
write William C. Pressly, 


Also special 


should be made now. 
President, Peace College, Raleigh, 








ATHLETIC SUPPLIES 





HARRIS - BRENAMAN 


INCORPORATED 


SPORTING GOODS 


211 North Seventh Street, Richmond 19, Va. 
Dial 3-2241 
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100% Churches 


The total amount contributed to date through the Elders’ and 
Deacons’ Fund for the Christian Reoceupation of China is $54,307.53. 

In addition to the lists previously published in the church papers, 
the following churches have contributed 100 per cent or more to the 
fund on the basis of $10 for each church officer: 


Appalachia 
LaFollette, First, $80.05 
Weaverville, $150 


Florida 
Gainesville, $402 
Tampa, Hyde Park, $365 


Georgia 
Dalton, First, $285 
Atlanta, Barnett, $75 
Atlanta, Morningside, $370 
Valdosta, First, $205 


Mississippi 
Hattiesburg, Bay Street, $240 


North Carolina 
Aberdeen, Bethesda, $180 
Burlington, Shiloh, $80 
Charlotte, Steel Creek, $265 
Clarkton, $250 
Fayetteville, 
crease $25) 
Greensboro, First, $690 
Mooresville, Second, $230 


Sunnyside, $152.26 (in- 


South Carolina 
Abbeville, $347 (increase $100) 
Clio, $120 


Clio, Carolina, $130 
Lake City, $160 
Spartanburg, First, $645 


Tennessee 


Memphis, Idlewild, $1,001 (increase 
$30) 

Nashville, First, $805 

Texas 

Brazoria, $30 

Corpus Christi, First, $1,021.50 (in- 
crease $15) 

Goliad, $50 


Kilgore, First, $290 
LaGrange, $120 

Port Lavaca, $100 
Raymondville, $40 

Refugio, $100 

San Antonio, First, $693.40 
Carlsbad, $60 

Texarkana, Westminster, $50 
Weslaco, First, $140 


Virginia 
Ft. Defiance, Augusta Stone, $180 
Mt. Clinton, Cook’s Creek, $573.50 (in- 
crease $38.50) 
Staunton, First, $455 








St. Catherine’s 


An Episcopal country school. Grad- 
uates in leading eastern colleges. Also 
general course. Music and Art. Fire- 
proof buildings. Riding and other out- 
door activities all year. Pool. 
Founded 1890. 

Mrs. Jeffrey R. Brackett, Headmistress 
Box Z. Richmond, Va. 





Worship Folders 


For special days and general use. Lith- 
ographed on good stock suitable for 
mimeographing. 
Catalog and samples upon 
Get your copy today! 
ECCLESIASTICAL ART PRESS 
Louisville 12, Ky. 


request. 











“There Is No Substitute For Educational Excellence” 


Since Southwestern’s contract with the Army Air Forces is concluded, Robb 
and Calvin Halls, together with other facilities, become available for boarding 


students, both men and women. 


Southwestern is giving undivided attention to the liberal arts program, 
leading to the B. A. and B. S. degrees, together with the B. M. degree in 
connection with the Memphis College of Music, which is the music department 


ef Southwestern. 


The tutoria] plan of individual instruction, for which the 
college is noted, continues unimpaired. 


Fer tnformation and literature address The Registrar 


SOUTHWESTERN 


Memphis 12, Tennessee 
Founded in 1848 











1776 HAMPDEN-SYDNEY COLLEGE 1944 


Hampden-Sydney, Va. 


A liberal arts college for men. 


reasonable expense. 


Ideal location, strong faculty, 


Unusual record for producing leaders in every sphere of the 


nation’s life. 


Personal and vocational guidance for the individual student is 


stressed. 


For further information write to 
PRESIDENT EDGAR G. GAMMON 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 


Walter Hall from Brookhaven 
Church, Houston, to First Church, Jack- 
sonville, Fla., where he will be assistant 
pastor and director of religious educa- 
tion. 

Robert L. Douglas from assistant pas- 
tor, Second Church, Houston, to the pas- 
torate of Houston’s Third Church. 

J. Benson Sloan, Atlanta, Ga., has 
accepted a call to the First Church, 
Union, S. C. 








MISSIONARY CHANGES 

A cable announcing the safe arrival 
of nine Presbyterian, U. S. missionaries 
in Lobito, port of Portugest Angola on 
the western coast of Africa, has been 
received. In the party were the Charles 
L. Cranes, the Wm. F. McElroys, the 
Carroll Stegalls, the Joseph Spooners 
and Miss Clara Hammond. 

Dr. and Mrs. Wm. Rule and child 
have arrived in New York after a plane 
trip from Africa. 

The Lawrence G. Calhouns have ar- 
rived in this country by air from Brazil, 
on furlough and will be at Wilmington, 
N. C. 

The Stephen J. Sloop family is in 
Miami awaiting air passage to their 
home in the West Brazil mission. 

Miss Susan Cockrell of the East Bra- 
zil mission arrived in this country re- 
cently by air from Brazil. Temporary 
address: 802 Lomax, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Miss Ivy Yeaworth, short term 
worker from the Mexico mission, has 
arrived in the United States for her fur- 
lough. She is at her home, 6237 Bal- 
lona Ave., Baltimore. 


CHAPLAINS 

Wm. B. Lowrance from Nashville, 
Tenn., to Office of the Chaplain, Ken- 
nedy General Hospital, Memphis, Tenn. 

* Geo. W. Irby from Camp Sibert, Ala., 
to 1001 S. Harper St., Laurens, §. C. 

Paul F. Boob from Camp Wallace, 
Texas, to Naval Repair Base, New Or- 
leans. 

Howard C. Cobbs from Memphis, 
Tenn., to care Fleet P. O., San Fran- 
cisco. 

Erwin Gray Culley from San Fran- 
cisco to SOQ III, U. S. Naval Hospital, 
Corpus Christi, Texas. 

Chauncey V. Ferrell from Red Bank, 
N. J., to 147 Constr. Btn., Davisville, 
2.2 


Chas. E. McLean, Jr., from Williams- 


burg, Va., to care Fleet P. O., San Fran- 
cisco. 


John Robert Smith from Farragut, 
Idaho, to care Fleet P. O., San Fran- 
cisco. 
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BIBLE STUDY 





THE PRESBYTERIAN 


Loyalty to the Kingdom 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR JANUARY 28 


Mt, 6:19-7:29; Printed Text 6:33; 7:12, 16-29 


Our lesson this week sets before us 
two duiies, two dangers, and two des- 
tinies. The duties are primary respon- 
sibilities which rest upon every man 
who seeks to follow Christ; the dan- 
gers are those against which every 
Christian needs to be warned; the desti- 
nies are those between which all men 
must choose: 


To every man there openeth 

A way, and ways, and a way, 

And the high soul climbs the high way, 
And the low soul gropes the low. 


And in between on the misty flats, 
The rest drift to and fro. 
But to every man there openeth 
A high way and a low, 
And every man decideth 
The way his soul shall go. 
—John Oxenham. 


I. Two Duties 


1. Seek ye first the Kingdom of God 
and his Righteousness. Jesus had been 
talking about the things for which men 
strive, and the things about which they 
are most inclined to be anxious. “Do 
not store up your riches on earth,” he 
said, “where moths and rust destroy 
them and where thieves break through 
and steal them.” And ‘do not worry 
about life, wondering what you will 
have to eat or drink, or about your 
body, wondering what you will have to 
wear’? (Goodspeed)—but seek first 
God’s reign and God’s righteousness, 
and all these things shall be added to 
you. Let us note— 


(1) The injunction:—Jesus does not 
tell us to despise money or to be un- 
concerned with food and clothing (the 
A. V. ‘‘take no thought” is misleading; 
Goodspeed brings out the true meaning 
as indicated above). His words imply 
that we must seek all of them as a mat- 
ter of course. But they are to fall into 
their proper places. Above all things 
we are to seek God’s reign (over in- 
dividual lives and throughout society) 
and his righteousness, i. e., his stand- 
ards, his principles, in all that we do 
and in all that men do. It is very 
important to note that our search is 
and must always remain a double one. 
We are too apt to seek the Kingdom 
of God without his righteousness. And 
that may be the reason why the king- 
dom is so slow in coming. 

Seek ye first the Kingdom of God and 
his righteousness, “I do not hesitate 
to say,” writes John R. Ewers in the 
Twentieth Century Quarterly, “that the 
average man or woman is most emphati- 


last, and all the time. We are mostly 
a selfish lot. We think of our own 
homes, our own business, our own in- 
vestments, our own appetites, our own 
pleasures, our own health, our own 
friends, our own leisure—and if we hap- 
pen to have a little bit of superfluous 
money, energy, or mind, we _ seek 
(lastly) the Kingdom of Heaven. This 
is blistering—but awfully honest and 
true. The exception is such a bright 
and shining light that we almost deify 
him or her.” Is this statement true? 

This, M. K. W. Heicher has suggested, 
is ‘‘the crisis of our age, a conflict be- 
tween primaries and secondaries, The 
first things are in rebellion against the 
second things. This is the revolt go- 
ing on in our hearts, homes, communi- 
ties, countries, world.’’ And it is be- 
cause the secondary things for so many 
have become the primary things that so 
many sorrows have come upon mankind. 
And that brings us to— 

(2) The Promise: ‘Seek ye first the 
Kingdom of God and his righteousness 
and all these things (the material 
things of life) shall be added unto you.” 
This promise is generally understood as 
applying to individuals. Even here it 
is generally true—but not always. 
There are men in Europe today, as there 
have been men in so many other periods 
of history, who have lost food and shel- 
ter and liberty and even life itself be- 
cause they did seek first God’s reign 
and God’s righteousness. 

But it is important to note that the 
promise is made to the group. (In the 
Greek which distinguishes between 
“you” singular and plural this is very 
apparent.) If you disciples who listen 
to me, if you members of the church, 
if you citizens of the Kingdom will seek 
first God’s reign and his righteousness, 
there will be enough for you all. 

In the book of Acts we read how 
that promise began to be fulfilled: ‘‘And 
all that believed were together and had 
all things common and they sold their 
possessions and their goods and parted 
them to all, according as any man had 
need.” (Acts 2:44-45). There came a 
time when this simple practice of Chris- 
tian brotherhood would not suffice. And 
so the church developed those great 
charitable agencies which played an im- 
portant part in its victory over the Ro- 
man Empire. Today the economic sit- 
uation has changed. For the first time 
in human history, economists tell us, 
we have passed from an economy of 
scarcity to an economy of abundance. 


cally looking out for number one, first,In other words it is possible now for 
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the first time in history for all men 
everywhere to have the food, the cloth- 
ing, the shelter which they need. If 
Christian people would seek first God’s 
Kingdom and his righteousness there 
would be enough for everyone. 

This is the conclusion; reached by 
one of our most eminent scientists, 
Kirtley F. Mather in his recent book, 
“Enough and to Spare”: 

The earth provides enough and to 
spare for all mankind to enjoy both 
freedom and security. But these re- 
sources will not become generally avail- 
able until nations recognize their in- 
terdependence and learn to cooperate 
for their mutual good. Today the bat- 
tle is being fought on a world front. 
“Ideas of racial tolerance, equality of 
opportunity for all, sympathetic con- 
sideration for the weak and unfortu- 
nate, even-handed justice for everyone 
are in open conflict with the idea that 
the great mass of humanity must be 
subject to the will of the few, who be- 
cause of the accident of race, good for- 
tune or ancestry, or possession of eco- 
nomic or military power, constitute the 
self-styled elite of mankind, . . . If 
men display intelligence and goodwill in 
their utilization of natural resources 
and their organization of individuals 
in the world community, the free world 
envisioned by the prophets of religious 
and political liberty can at last be 
created. 

2. All things whatsoever ye would 
that men should do unto you, even so 
do ye also unto them. 

So far as we know this was ar ab- 
solutely new summary of man’s duty 
to his fellowman. Confucius put it in 
negative form, as did the great Jewish 
rabbi, Hillel. Aristotle said, ‘‘We 
should bear ourselves toward others as 
we would desire that they should bear 
themselves toward us.” But no one 
made the rule so comprehensive, so 
sweeping as Jesus—to do to all men 
what we would have them do unto us. 

Of course this rule does not sum up 
the whole of Christian ethics. It does 
not give the answer to every problem. 
But it is a simple rule-of-thumb, which 
throws light on every relation of life, 
and which can be applied quickly to 
every situation. It means not only that 
we shall be courteous, helpful and just 
(what else?) to all men as we desire 
them to be courteous, helpful and just 
to us. But also that we shall endeavor 
to put ourselves sympathetically and 
imaginatively in their place, and to do 
to them as we would have them do unto 
us if we were in their position and they 
in ours. 


The Golden Rule! Spend five min- 
utes picturing what life would be if 
men practiced it. At home, in school, in 
politics, among nations, in business. 
Many mistakes would be made, for 
there are men who do foolish and harm- 
ful things through sheer inability to 
understand the problem they are trying 
to solve. It would be terribly hard for 
the mill manager to decide how to ad- 
just the rule to stock owner and mill 
worker. Singlemindedness would no 
longer be a virtue, for every man would 
have to look at two or three sides of 
every question. For a time it would 
slow us down tremendously. Yet Jesus 
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said that this one idea embraced all the 
teaching of the law and the prophets. 
Jesus thought the Golden Rule would 
work, even in the Roman Empire, What 
do you think? (Herbert L. Willett, Jr., 
in the Twentieth Century Quarterly.) 


What would this rule mean applied 
to the coming peace? It certainly does 
not mean that we should give Germany 
the kind of peace she wants, any more 
than it means that we would allow a 
man crazed with drink to play with a 
loaded revolver. It does meam that 
we should make a peace which later 
generations of fair-minded Germans and 
Americans will both look upon as just. 
And that, in the estimation of many 
competent students of world affairs (in 
the church and out of the church), is 
the only peace which is most likely to 
endure. 


II. Two Dangers 


Jesus has set forth the ideas of the 
Kingdom. In the closing paragraphs 
of the Sermon on the Mount he invites 
men to enter in by the narrow gate. 
Narrow, because one can enter only as 
he is willing to tread the path that Jesus 
has indicated. 

He has a reason for pressing the in- 
vitation. There are two ways that a 
man may tread: the easy way with its 
wide gate and broad road, which is the 
popular way, and the difficult way with 
its narrow gate and strait (hard, trans- 
lates Goodspeed) path, which so few 
are willing to take. The choice be- 
tween these two roads is an important 
one, for the broad and easy way leads 
to destruetion; the hard and narrow 
way leads to life (for nations as well 
as individuals). 

But even if a man determines to fol- 
low the way that leads to life there are 
dangers against which he needs to be 
warned, 

1. The danger of false teachers. As 
Jesus puts it: ‘‘Beware of false prophets 
(not men who foretell the future, but 
men who claim to speak for God); they 
come to you with the garb of sheep but 
at heart they are ravenous wolves. You 
will know them by their fruit.’’ These 
words of Jesus are somewhat surpris- 
ing. We might have expected him to 
say, You will know them by their be- 
liefs, their interpretation of texts, their 
fidelity to creeds. But not so. He said 
we could distinguish the false prophet 
from the true one by his fruit, by the 
temper that he displays, by the spirit 
which he manifests, by the character 
which he reveals, by the deeds which 
he does, by the life which he lives. A 
man who prides himself on his ortho- 
doxy, but who is uncharitable and bit- 
ter and hard—is dangerous, a wolf in 
sheep’s clothing. We may be infected 
by his spirit. We may conclude that 
we are on the right road because we 
have the “true”? doctrine. Let us not 
forget “by their fruits ye shall know 
them.” 

Jesus’ words apply to all men and to 
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all institutions but especially to teach- 

ers, to preachers, to statesmen, to po- 
litical guides and educational pundits, 
to fuehrers, big and little, to all who 
seek to lead and persuade their fellow- 
men. The men and their theories can 
he judged by their fruits—if that is bad, 
the tree itself, however beautiful it may 
appear, is rotten. 

The words have a reverse applica- 
tion that is not unimportant. We can- 
not have a better world until we have 
better men. The only way to get a good 
life is first to get a good heart. To im- 
prove the fruit we must first improve 
the tree. 

2. The test that Jesus gives us 
whereby we may know false teachers 
prepares us for the second danger that 
we face: The danger of a false profes- 
sion, ‘‘Not every one that saith unto 
me, Lord, Lord,’’ says Jesus, ‘‘shall 
enter into the kingdom of heaven, but 
he that doeth the will of my Father 
who is in heaven.’’ We, too, shall be 
tested not by the words of our lips but 
by the fruit of our lives. It may be 
that we are teachers or preachers or 
workers in the Auxiliary, that we have 
been successful in the work that we are 
doing for the Master, but that is not 
the fruit of which he is speaking. ‘‘Many 
will say to me in that day, Lord, Lord, 
did we not prophesy (preach, teach) by 
thy name, and by thy name cast out 
many demons, and by thy name do many 
mighty works. And then will I profess 
unto them, I never knew you, depart 
from me, ye that work iniquity.” 

There are other dangers that we face 


as we seek to follow Christ, but these 
are two of the mest subtle, because 
their victims are so often blinded. 


There is no more dangerous error, be- 
cause there is none so hard to detect, 
as the common delusion that doctrine 
can take the place of deeds, that ortho- 
doxy (right beliefs) can substitute for 
orthopraxis (right conduct). 


Ill. The Two Destinies 


Jesus has been speaking of the two 
ways. In the final paragraph he changes 
the figure and compares man’s life to a 
building. 


The wise man (more exactly the pru- 
dent or sensible man) builds his house 
upon the rock; the foolish man builds 
his house upon the sand. The figure 
is based of course on conditions in 
Palestine. But in any land a prudent 
builder will be careful about his foun- 
dation. On both houses the rains de- 
scend, the rivers rise. In the one case 
the foundation stands firm; in the other 
it begins to wash away, so that when 
the winds beat upon it the building col- 
lapses. ‘“Great was the fall thereof,”’ 
does not mean that the building was a 
large one, but that the whole edifice fell 
or fell in, so that the ruin was com- 
plete. 

Four truths are contained in this fa- 
miliar parable: 

1. All men are building. 


Isn’t it strange 
That princes and kings 
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And clowns that caper 
In sawdust rings, 
And common people 
Like you and me 
Are builders for eternity? 
—Margaret Slattery in ‘One 
in Seven.” 


The metaphor, says Plummer, is spe- 
cially appropriate. 

“The man is not pitching a tent for 
a few hours, or at most for a few days, 
with the probability of being able to 
move it in case of danger, but he is 
building a house to dweli in perma- 
nently. And the choice which he 
has is not between pbuilding and not 
building (he must build some kind of 
character) but between building well 
and building foolishly.”” That brings us 
to the second truth. 

2. All men have a choice of founda- 
tions. There are innumerable philoso- 
phies of life which a man may choose. 
But Jesus narrows the choice drasti- 
cally. A man must choose whether he 
will build his life on the words of Jesus 
or not. That is the one choice which 
is supremely meaningful, for 

3. All foundations will be tried— 
tried by the storms of life. Into every 
one’s life comes sickness, disappoint- 
ment, death; heavy griefs drive their 
plowshare deep into the human heart. 
As the old Eastern proverb puts it, 
“Every man has a date with adversity 
and it is a date which adversity never 
forgets to pay.’’ These storms reveal 
the quality of one’s life. One stands 
firm under the strain, another collapses. 
Notice that Jesus’ words apply to Chris- 
tians as well as non-Christians, not only 
to small characters but also to great, 
to the humblest disciple, but also to 
apostles. They apply to the ordinary 
storms of life—all those things.which 
try men’s characters and reveal the 
quality of their lives, but also to the 
final test which decides a man’s eternal 
destiny. And that brings us to the last 
thought: 

4. Jesus’ words afford the only se- 
cure foundation for time and eternity. 
Notice here that it is Jesus’ words which 
afford security and they afford security 
only as men hear and obey. Trust in 
Christ as Saviour does not afford a safe 
foundation for this life or the next un- 
legs it includes loyal submission to Him 
as Lord Professions are of no avail 
unless one does the will of God. “These 
words of mine’’ refer particularly to the 
Sermon on the Mount. He that hears 
these words and doeth them not shall 
be likened unto a foolish man who built 
his house upon the sand. 





Nationwide Bible Reading Made 


Annual Emphasis by Congress 


Washington, D. C. (RNS)—A joint 
resolution creating a nationwide Bible- 
reading period between Thanksgiving 
Day and Christmas was passed by the 
Senate without discussion. It reads: 

“The period from Thanksgiving Day 
to Christmas of each year is especially 
designated for nationwide Bible-read- 
ing, in order that ‘in God we trust’ as 
an expression of our national life may 
hold a new and vital meaning for our 
citizens.”’ 

The bill, introduced jointly by Sena- 
tors Byrd and Capper, was enacted 
unanimously in the closing days of the 
78th Congress. 
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NEW BOOKS 
Unused Riches 


THE ARTS AND RELIGION, Albert 
E. Bailey, Editor. The Macmillan 
Company, 1944. 180 pp. $2.50. 

The Arts and Religion have enjoyed 
a long and close relationship. In fact, 
they have never had a completely sepa- 
rate existence. This interdependence 
has been mutually enriching. When 
they tend to grow apart, as they have to 
some degree in the present, it results in 
the impoverishment of both. This is 
not a new thesis; but it is ably and 
freshly presented in this book which 
Professor Bailey has edited. The book 
consists of an introductory chapter by 
the editor on ‘‘The Antiquity and Uni- 
versality of the Arts,’’ and four lectures 
by recognized authorities in the field. 
They are ‘‘The Expression of Religion 
in Painting and Sculpture’”’ by Professor 
Bailey, “‘The Expression of Religion in 
Architecture” by Kenneth John Conant, 
“The Expression of Religion in Music’’. 
by H. Augustine Smith, and ‘‘The Dra- 
matist and the Minister’ by Fred East- 
man. The book is copiously illustrated 
and so well written that it is a joy to 
read. As each deals with his own sub- 
ject, one feels the sure hand of a master 
of the field. This book is valuable as a 
source or reference book. It is equally 
valuable as a disturber of the conscience 
of the average Protestant who is con- 
tent with the poverty of his worship 
while surrounded with the great riches 
of the Christian tradition. 

WARNER L. HALL 

Tuscaloosa, Ala. 





OUT OF THE SILENT PLANET, by 
Cc. S. Lewis, author of The Screwtape 
Letters. New York, The Macmillan 
Company, 1943. 174 pages. $2.00. 


If You Fail 


—to make a will, the 
Court must appoint an ad- 
ministrator who may not be 
one you would have se 
lected. 


Make your own provision 
for the distribution of your 
estate and make your own 
selection of an executor. 
Many thinking men have 
named the 


Virginia Trust Company 
THE SAFE EXECUTOR 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation 





THE PRESBYTERIAN 


This is not merely another space-time 
story like those of H. G. Wells, brilliant 
though it is. Though the scene is laid 
on Mars, the tale does not pretend to 
reveal any astronomical secrets. There 
are two kinds of fantasy: That which 
means nothing (as in the rhymes of Ed- 
ward Lear) and that which means 
something (as in Gulliver’s Travels). 
This book falls into the second class. It 
has all the sheer inventiveness of Gul- 
liver without any bitterness, all the gay 
excitement of The Hunting of the Snark 
while being still no book for children; 
all the power of exotic description found 
in The Diamond Lens but with a better 
point. Prosaic minds should be warned 
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against the book; the imaginative may 
read it with delight and profit. It com- 
bines poesy and a rousing yarn, a won- 
der-tale and valuable reflections on hu- 
manity and life in this universe. One of 
the best things this book could do for 
the reader would be to induce him to go 
on into the sequel, Perelendra, equally 
interesting and more profound. Out of 
the Silent Planet will induce a thought- 
ful reader to examine the ways of men, 
while Perelandra will lead him to reflect 
on the ways of God. 


KENNETH J. FOREMAN 
Davidson, N. C. 








MAKE YOUR OWN LAW 


With few restrictions it supersedes 
the state law of descent and distribution. If you do not make your 


Your will is your own law. 


will, you can have nothing to say 
distributed after you are gone. 
Have your lawyer draw it. 


FIRST AND 
National Ban 


Jehn M. Miller, Jr. 
Chairman ef the Beard 


Capital and Surplus $6,000,000 


Member Federal Deposit 


as to how your property will be 
Let us help you plan your will. 


MERCHANTS 
k of Richmond 


H. Hiter Harris 
President 


Insurance Corporation. 
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Resurrection 


in which he analyzes the spiritual decline of the 
Western world, and interprets the formula of hope 
as found in the writings of: 


DOSTOYEVSKY* MASARYK *RADL* BARTH 
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A churchwide expression in token 
of our faith in Christ as— 


The Hone of the World 


WEEK of PRAYER and SELF-DENIAL for FOREIGN MISSIONS 


JANUARY 28 - FEBRUARY 4, 1945 


“For other foundation can me man Jay” 


The Executive Committee of Foreign Missions, Box 330. Nashville 1, Tennessee 


TOWARD BET TER T. Garnett Tabb Thos. W. Brockenbrough Stuart Ragland 
SPEECH Tabb, Brockenbrough & Ragland 


A Free Forum for the Discussion of General Insurance 











Slips of Speech and Manner 1101 East Main Street, Richmond, Virginia Phone 2-6546 














It is not unusual to hear familiar HOSPITALIZATION 
verses from the Bible misquoted—not 
accidentally because such quotations are Insurance for Individuals, Families and Groups 
repeated—because somewhere along the Se 
line it was learned inaccurately, For ex- Pays up to $7.00 per day hospital room and board allowance, 
ample, in the Priestly benediction plus other usual hospital charges. No limit as to number of 
(Num. 6:24-26) the last verse is some- times you may go to the hospital in any policy year for sepa- 
times heard: “The Lord lift up the light rate cause. Policy can also include fees for surgicals and frac- 
of his countenance upon thee... .” tures. 

More frequently an error is made by No medical examination required. Applications accepted on 
following the text as it is given: “The persoygs in good health from ages 6 months to 65% years, in- 
Lord bless thee . . . keep thee... .” clusive, and coverage can be continued indefinitely after age 65 4. 
But “thee” is singular. Therefore, when Our policies are good in any hospital in United States or Canada. 
used as a benediction, the word should Claims paid cheerfully and promptly within 24 hours. 
be “you.” Our Book of Common Wor- Over 100,000 Virginians have bought policies with us. 

a SOS SAD Sate SeANEe. Ask About Our Liberal Non-Cancellable Accident Policies 
Cliches Issued from Age 6% to Age 75% Years 


Phrases which occur over and over For further information call or write 


in prayers, sermons, and addresses dis- NORTH AMERICA ASSURANCE SOCIET Y 


sipate the speaker’s purpose by attract- B. Crow, Pres Robt. U. Woods, Exec. Vice-Pres 
. " e . . ’ e ° 
ing attention to themselves. An exam- , 


ple: Five or six times in the course of Home Office: Richmond, Virginia 
one address—‘‘And the blessed truth is In Richmond Dial 8-1741 or 5-8655 


this. . . .” What others should be “Virginia's Pioneer and Leading Hospitalization Company” 
added to this list of tiring repetitions? 
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